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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LAWFULNESS OF 
WAR UNDER THE GOSPEL DISPENSATION. 


«Shall the sword devour forever ?’’—2 Sam. ii. 26. 


Solemnly impressed, as we are, with the 
belief that war is irreconcilable with the precepts 
and the spirit of the Gospel, and prohibited by 
it, we cannot but feel that a fearful weight of re- 
sponsibility is assumed by Christian nations in 
its prosecution; and under this conviction we 
are constrained to invite the professors of the 
Christian religion, and especially those who are 
looked to as its expounders, to a very serious 
and unbiassed consideration of this subject. 

If we advert to the consequences resulting 
from war—its tendency to lower the standard of 
public morals—the slaughter and misery it pro- 
duees—the domestic bereavements, anguish, and 
mourning inseparable from it—a subject is pre- 
sented to our view, possessing the strongest 
ciaim to the serious reflection of the professors 
of the benign religion of Jesus Christ. 

lt has been highly gratifying to observe of 
latter years, that the most enlightened nations 
have manifested an increasing reluctance to 
appeal to the sword—that cruel and uncertain 
arbiter—in the settlement of national controver- 
sies; and that the efforts to adjust those contro- 
versies by peaceful negotiation, have in numerous 
instances, been crowned with the most satis- 
factory results. 

The hope, indeed, had been cherished, that in 
the present enlightened age of the world, and 
particularly in this enlightened country, the in- 
fluence of pure, elevated moral principles and 
feelings, had obtained such an ascendency in the 
minds of the people, as to prevent an appeal to 
arms ; but this pleasing anticipation has not been 
realized. Our country, for a considerable time, 
has been engaged in war—exerting its powerful 
energies in the work of human slaughter. The 
fields of a neighbouring nation have been strewn 
with the bodies of the slain, and its soil drenched 
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with their blood. Can it be that this is in ac- 
cordance with the precepts and the spirit of our 
holy religion? 

The Prophets, in foretelling the coming of the 
Messiah, and describing the nature of his mission, 
present him in the character of the Prince of 
Peace, of the increase of whose government and 
peace there shall be no end. It is declared that 
“He shall judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people; and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” ‘This strong and unequivocal language 
clearly indicates, that it was the will and purpose 
of the Most High that war should eventually be 
abolished. 

And in the fulness of time, when an angel was 
commissioned to announce the advent of the 
promised Saviour, the annunciation was accom- 
panied with a rapturous song from “a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, 
glory to God in the highest, and on earih peace, 
good-will towards men.” 

In harmonious agreement with the language of 
prophecy, and the ecstatic song of the angelic 
host, were the life and ministry of our Lordeand 
Saviour. The law of the preceding dispensation, 
admitted the principle of retaliation—*An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” He adverts to 
this for the express purpose of placing a pro- 
hibition upon it. “But I say unto you, That ye 
resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
While those under the Law were allowed to 
hate an enemy, His command is—“I say unto 
you, love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you, and persecute 
you—that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in Heaven.” 

Now if the followers of Christ are forbidden 
to resist evil, and to hate an enemy, it is evident 
that the spirit which engenders war cannot be 
entertained by them ; and this conclusion is ren- 
dered, if possible, still stronger, by the high 
standard and holy inducement to which he im- 
mediately directs their attention,—* That ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in 
Heaven.” 

Many other similar precepts from the same 
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high authority could be adduced, but they are 
familiar to the class of readers whom we address. 
They are plain and positive; and they receive 
additional force from the accompanying reference 
to the Law of the preceding dispensation. ‘They 
are the precepts and injunctions of Him whom 
we call our Lord and Master—and whom we 
profess to love and serve. 

We ask for no new or strained meaning to 
these precepts; we accept the words in their 
plain, literal import; and so they were evidently 
accepted by the Apostles and the primitive be- 
lievers. Of this there can be no doubt. If we 
recur to Apostolic language as it is presented in 
the Epistles to the Churches, we shall there 
meet with injunctions, and exhortations, and 
entreaties in strict accordance with the precepts 
of their Divine Master. “Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” “See that 
none render evil for evil, to any man; but ever 
follow that which is good, both among yourselves, 
and to all men.”” “ Love as brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous, not rendering railing for railing, but 
contrariwise, blessing; knowing that ye are 
thereunto called, that ye should inherit a bless- 
ing.’ “Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves; 
but rather give place unto wrath; for itis written, 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” 

Now, let us ask, if language could be framed, 
more strongly prohibiting the indulgence of the 
spirit which produces war, than that in the pre- 
ceding passages. 

If it be said that war is not directly and spe- 
cifically interdicted, we reply, neither was 
suicide nor many other universally acknowledged 
crimes. 

It was seen fit to forbid them by enforcing 
thoge virtues that must effectually exclude them. 
If Christianity forbids those passions which en- 
gender war—which are fed by it, and without 
which, indeed, it cannot exist, it follows inevitably 
that Christianity forbids war. 

It will be admitted, that the views and the 
practice of the earliest converts to Christianity— 
living as they did, near the time of its Founder, 
and under the teaching of the Apostles, or their 
immediate successors—are entitled to great influ- 
ence in deciding this momentous question; and 
ecclesiastical history of the highest authority 
establishes the fact, that the early Christians not 
only insisted that they were forbidden to fight— 
but that they manifested their sincerity by offer- 
ing up their lives, rather than violate, what they 
deemed an injunction of their Divine Master. 
A few cases may here be cited: 

Maximilian, a Roman youth, on being brought 
before the tribunal, to be enrolled as a soldier, 
refused—saying to the Proconsul, “J am a 
Christian, and cannot fight.’’ On being told 
that there was no alternative between bearing 
arms and being put to death, he promptly and 
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continued firm to his principles, 
execution. | 
| The primitive Christians not only refused 
enlist as soldiers, but those in the army w! ; 
braced Christianity, immediately abandon. 
profession, without regard to consequences 

Marcellus, a Roman Centurion, on beeo,,.. 
a convert to Christianity, promptly resigned },. 
commission, declaring, that having become . 
Christian, he could serve no longer. “Tt is no, 
lawful,” said he, “fora Christian to bear ar». 
for any earthly consideration.” He continy.. 
firm in his refusal, and suffered death op ;),.. 
account. 

Cassian, who was a Notary in the same lesip, 
on embracing Christianity, resigned his com. 
mission, and firmly adhering to the sentiments 
avowed by Marcellus—like him was led to ¢y,. 
cution. Martin, another Roman, who was bre: 
to the profession of arms, on being converted ; 
Christianity, abandoned the army, saying, «| ay 
a Christian, and therefore I cannot fight.” 

These are not isolated cases—many mor 
inight be adduced if it were necessary— but thi 
fact we aim to establish will not be denied. Ter. 
tullian, in speaking of a large portion of the 
Roman armies, after Christianity had been widely 
spread over the world, expressly assures us, th: 
“not a Christian could be found among them.” 
Ireneus, Justin Martyr, and others, furnish con- 
clusive evidence that the Christians of their day 
bore the most ample testimony to the incompat- 
bility of war with the religion of the Gospel— 
and that many of them sealed their testimony 
with their blood. Clemens of Alexandria, speaks 
of Christians as the “followers of peace,” and 
says expressly, that they “used none of the in- 
plements of war.’’ Lactantius, another early 
Christian, alleges that, “it can never be lawful 
for a righteous man to go to war.” 

The evidence upon this point is fully sus- 
tained by the early opponents of Christianity: 
Celsus, who lived towards the close of the second 
century, accuses the Christians of his day, “of 
refusing to bear arms, even in cases of necessity.” 
Origen, the defender of Christianity, does not 
deny, but admits the fact, and justifies it, on the 
ground that war was unlawful. 

If, then, the language of prophecy is clear and 
positive that the time will come, when nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, nor te 
people learn war any more :— 

If, in accordance with this prophecy, the pre- 
cepts and commandments of our Saviour are 
pacific in the fullest degree; strictly enjoining 
the forgiveness of injuries; making it the only 
condition upon which men can hope to be for 
given—and if he as strictly prohibited the indu!- 
gence of a spirit of resentment, or retaliation :— 

If the early converts, under the teaching of 
the Apostles and their immediate successors, 
were so solemnly impressed with the belief tha 
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firmly replied—* J cannot fight, if I die.’ He | war was forbidden by their holy Redeemer, the! 
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; they could not be induced to “bear arms for any | tion to Christian doctrine and practice be admis- aM 
srihly consideration, many of them nobly | sible, by it could not the multitude of martyrs i 
vielding up their lives in confirmation of the sin- | have escaped, who offered up their lives rather ¥ 
cerity of their faith :— than deny the Lord that bought them, or violate 
c e 


if all this be indisputable, we ask, if the pro- 

ition is not fully and clearly established— 
that war is @ grievous violation of the principles 
of our holy religion ¢ 


his holy injunctions? 
(To be continued.) 
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[t remains now to account for the change that 
has taken place in the practice of the professors | 
of this benign religion, in relation to war. The 
importance of the subject, and the magnitude of | 
the evils consequent upon the change, call for | 
the clearest evidence of its propriety, and of its 
consistency with the precepts and spirit of the 
Gospel. 


The Apostles foretold that after their decease, | 
a departure from the purity of the Christian | 


faith would take place—that “men would arise 
speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples 
after them,”’ and that “ many would follow their 
ernicious ways, by reason of whom the way of 
truth would be evil spoken of.” 

That this prediction was strictly fulfilled, will 
be generally admitted. ‘The falling away from 
the meek and unresisting spirit which so con- 
spicuously marked the primitive Church, was 
gradual, keeping pace with the increase of the 
general profligacy, and was doubtless accelerated 
by the corrupting influence of a union between 
the Church and the State. 

When princes adopted the Christian religion 
from motives of state policy, it is not just cause 
of surprise, that courtiers should claim to be 


system of religion should ensue, and ultimately 
prevail amongst subjects,-—nor that war should 
cease to be regarded as a violation of the spirit 
and precepts of the Gospel. 

It will not be denied, that the precepts and 
injunctions of our blessed Lord are binding upon 
individual believers. It becomes then an inquiry 
of the utmost importance, and we commend it to 
the mature and solemn reflection of all, By what 
human authority—by what human tribunal, can 
a community be absolved from the observance of 
those Divine laws and injunctions which are 
acknowledged to be binding upon its individual 
inembers ? 

If it be said, that Christianity exonerates 
nations from those duties which she has imposed 
upon individuals, we ask for the ground upon 
which the assumption is based. If the plea of 
expediency be made, does it not imply a distrust 
of Divine protection? And if expediency be a 
justification of a violation of one Divine law, it 
is not perceived why it may not, with equal pro- 
priety, be urged in justification of a violation of 
every other Divine law. If human authority 
may abrogate, or suspend one law of God, why 
may not the same authority exercise the same 
power in regard to every other law of the Cre- 
ator? Again, if the plea of expediency in rela- 


A NIGHT ON LAKE SIMCOE. 


The rigour of a Canadian winter is such as 
to enchain in icy bonds, for several consecutive 
months, the second-rate lakes of the continent. 
In the higher latitudes of the province, the ice 
acquires an almost incredible thickness, defying 
for a long time the influences of spring; and 
when it yields at length, about the month of 
May, choking up the rivers, by which it attempts 
to descend in crowded and fantastic masses, and 
causing inundations, at all times inconvenient, 
and sometimes fatal both to life and property. 

As soon as these great bodies of fresh water 
are frozen, an active intercourse immediately 
strikes up between the different points on the 
shores of such of them as have become either 
wholly or partially encircled with an industrious 
population. Districts of country which, in 
the summer season, are only accessible to each 
other by toilsome and circuitous journeys, thus 
experience, when winter sets in, all the ad- 
vantages of a direct intercommunication. It is 
during the winter season that the traffic and 
intercourse between the rural districts and the 
towns, reach their greatest height, the majority, 


| particularly of the more distant farmers, reserv- 
converts—nor that a modified and adulterated 


ing their visits to the different markets of the 
province, until the smoother and more direct 
roads of winter can enable them to perform their 
journeys with greater speed and less toil. 

Fearlessly as it is generally undertaken, a 
journey across one of the great frozen masses of 
the North American continent is not always un- 
accompanied with danger. ‘The following inci- 
dent will exhibit, to some extent, the nature and 
amount of the peril which is thus occasionally 
encountered. 

Amongst the American lakes of the second 
class, Lake Simcoe ranks as one of the largest. 
Its extreme length is about forty miles ; its width, 
at some points, being nearly thirty. It is situ- 
ated in the midst of a beautiful and fertile district 
lying between Lakes Huron and Ontario; its 
distance from the latter, due north from the city 
of Toronto, being forty miles; whilst its north- 
ern extremity approaches within five-and-twenty 
miles of the former, into which its superfluous 
waters are discharged by the river Severn, whose 
short course is frequently interrupted by suc- 
cessive cascades and brawling rapids. ‘The 
shores of the lake are such as to strike every 
beholder with their beauty, being indented with 
numerous bays, some of which run far up into 
the land, and retreating at many points, in grace- 
ful undulations from the water, crowned with 
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the beech and the maple, the birch, the hickory, | 
and the live oak of Canada. It is approached | 
from the capital of Canada West, by a fine 

macadamized road, on either side of which the | 
forest has been cleared away, the whole route 
being lined with elegant mansions, and comfort- 
able and commodious farmhouses. In thesocial 

organization of Canada, wealth has not as vat | 
marked out a very numerous class for its own; 
but the shores of Lake Simcoe are destined to 
be the future retreat of the wealthy and refined 
class to which the progress of the colony will 
give rise. In less than fifty years it will be en- 
circled with the villas and country mansions of 
those whom circumstances will enable to retire 
from the bustle and activities of life. Already 
have many English families with limited means 
settled in its neighbourhood, and the axe of the 
husbandman is rapidly transforming the whole 
aspect of the circumjacent country. Like other 
lakes of its class in these latitudes, Lake Simcoe 
yields to the rigours of winter, and becomes 
perfectly ice-bound for several months in the 
year. 

In the month of December, in company with 
two friends, I undertook the passage of the lake 
upon the ice, which had then been formed 
for several weeks. We started without dream- 
ing of danger, inasmuch as the roads, which had 
been marked off in various directions across its 
surface, had been traversed for some time with 
perfect safety. For two or three days previous- 
ly, the thermometer had ranged from ten to fif- 
teen degrees below zero; but a marked change 
had suddenly taken place in the temperature, the 
mercury having risen several degrees. Our ob- 
ject was to cross from the Holland Landing, the 
nearest point of the lake to ‘Toronto, to the town 
of Bonie, on Kempenfelt Bay, on the opposite 
side, and lying in a northwesterly direction from 
us. Night was fast setting in when we started ; 
but as the moon was then about full, and the sky 
clear, we set out with every anticipation of a 
pleasant sleigh-ride over the broad and glistening 
expanse of the feitered lake. Wiha good horse, 
a couple of buffalo robes, and with ample _pro- 
vision for man and beast—for we had a journey 
of about thirty miles before us, and there were 
no inns on the road—we wanted nothing that 
could minister to our comfort. No road of life, 
however, is smooth, even though it should be 
over ice; and we had scarcely emerged from 
the low and sedgy banks of the Holland river, 
which was quietly emptying itself into the lake 
under our feet, when we encountered one of 
those rents or chasms which so frequently per- 
meate large masses of ice, and which sometimes 
serve effectually to interrupt the road, unless the 
traveller is provided with the means of over- 
coming them. ‘These rents are formed by the 
inability of the ice to sustain iis own weight ; 
and when they occur in the winter covering of 
large masses of water like Lake Simcoe, they 
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frequently extend from one end of 4} 
the other. The water, with which 
immediately filled up, seldom freezes 
the ice is covered with a thin sprinkling of ¢»,... 

the eye can trace them for miles, like eu 
veins which underlie a clear and _ brillian: Seca 
plexion. Although they are not always of «.« 
ficient width to offer any serious impedimen » 
a journey, it is nevertheless a matter of prudence 
in the traveller to possess himself of adequate 
means of crossing them. This is generally hes 
by attaching to the bottom of the sleigh iwo ,, 
three planks, which can be thrown over thp 
chasm, should there be need, in the form of 3 
temporary bridge, over which the vehicle cay hy 
easily pulled or pushed, the horse being in the 
meantime detached from it, and having to trust 

for his gaining the opposite side to the powers 

of leaping with which nature may have ep. 

duwed him. The propriety of providing ovr. 

selves with the necessary materials for putting 

such a device into execution, was made mani(es; 
to us by this our first interruption, the rent which 

we encountered being sufficiently formidable to 
call into exercise all our pontoon accompani- 
men's. We got safely across, without further 
cost than that of a little delay, and proceeded on 
our journey, satisfied that we could have but 
little to complain of, if all our obstacles should 
be as easily overcome. 

The shadows of evening had scarcely closed 
around us, ere the moon rose in her full-orbed 
splendour. Adequately to describe the scene 
which her silvery light displayed to us is next 
to impossible. The sky was without a cloud, 
As night advanced, the eastern horizon was 
bathed in that glorious flood of pearly lustre, 
which the moon, in the clear atmosphere of 
America, pours over earth and heaven. ‘To the 
westward, the sky gradually darkened into the 
deepest blue; imbedded in which, the far-off 
stars twinkled with a brillianey unknown in our 
murky climate. ‘The loneliness and stillness of 
the scene were absolutely oppressive. Had | 
been alone, the conviction would almost have 
settled upon me that 1 was that unhappy wretch, 
the “last man.” Nota sound stirred in the 
air, except that of our own voices, which we 
sometimes strained to the uttermost, to catch, i 
possible, an echo; but in vain—our appeals met 
withno response, and all around us was asstill 2s 
death. As far as the eye could reach, a belt of 
spectral pines lined the shore, whose sombre and 
dusky forms contrasted strongly with the giisten- 
ing ice. ‘Their branches were heavily laden 
with snow, and gleamed in the moonlight with 
myriads of pendent icicles. ‘The more distan! 
shores of the lake looked ghastly and shadowy; 
whilst towards the north, in the direction of 1's 
greatest length, the vast plain of ice which we 
were traversing appeared merging into the hori- 
zon. It was, indeed, a lovely night, and alto- 
gether a most beautiful and impressive scene. 
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As we were in no hurry, we proceeded at | 
leisurely pace, guided in our course by a owed 
breach which was observable in the broad shadow 
that lay under the high bank forming the eastern | 
chore of the lake, and which we knew indicated 
the entrance to Kempenfelt Bay. It was but 
natural that our conversation, as we proceeded, 
chould turn upon the prospects, social, political, 
and economical, of the magnificent country which 
spread around us, and which, with few excep- 
wons, still rioted undisturbed in all the wild 
juxuriance of nature. 

Engaged in this manner, we were insensible 
to the indications which were accumulating 
around us, that the repose of the elements was 
soon likely to be disturbed. ‘The first that we 
observed was the momentary obscuration of the 
moon, caused by the passage across its disk of a 
small cloud, dark and watery-looking in the 
centre, but fringed with lighter and fleecy vapours. 
i passed swiftly by, and its shadow spread over 
the frozen lake, as if it marked the flight of an 
eagle. In its lower strata, the air was motionless 
as before; but the winds were madly careering 
aloft, as was plainly indicated by the rapid and 
f:ful motions of the clouds which now mottled | 
the eastern half of the sky, whilst the horizon 
beyond was shrouded in an impervious screen 
of dark stermy vapour. We were sufficiently 
acquainted with the climate to know what this 
sudden change in the aspect of things portended ; 
and as we had still many miles before us, we 
became anxious for the termination of our jour- 
ney. ‘The road was but here and there slightly 
traced; and should the night become dark, our 
position would be very uncomfortable, to say 
the least of it. Itisusual fur those who traverse 
the lake, to stop about half way and bait their 
horses on the ice ; but we had no longer time to 
spare for such a detention, and proceeded at an 
accelerated pace. We had already encountered 
several chasms, similar to that which had first 
obstructed our course; but owing to their no 
great width, and aided by the light of the moon, 
we easily passed them. ‘To overcome them in 
the dark, however, would be quite another mat- 
ter; and darkness was now fast stealing around 
us, 
The angry horizon rapidly unfolded its va- 
pours, and the moon was at length completely 
obscured. No sooner had the last gleam of light 
forsaken the sky, than the wind began to beat 
around us in fitful and eddying gusts. The 
snow, which lay lightly upon the ice, was lifted 
up and thrown rudely against our faces. Our 
position was every moment becoming more and 
more discouraging, and we at length began to 
give way to apprehensions for our safety. Land 
was, in every direction, many miles distant, and 
we were hemmed in by treacherous chasms on 
every side. This was no pleasant predicament 
in which to be overtaken by the howling tem- 
pests of a boisterous winter night. The dark- 
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ness which had so suddenly succeeded ta the 
brilliant moonlight, was now nearly complete, 
and, to add to our discomfiture, the wind was 
almost directly in our faces. Nothing was want- 
ing to impart a climax to our perplexity but a 
blinding fall of snow, nor was this wanting long. 
A few large and ominous flakes spotting the 
buffalo robes in which we now wrapped our- 
selves, gave token of its approach; after which 
the storm rapidly progressed in its fury, when 
the gloom cast upon ourspirits was only exceed- 
ed by the still deeper gloom which reigned 
around us. Faster and faster fell the drifting 
snow, and more dismally howled the wintry 
wind, as we crawled along, feeling our steps, 
in momentary expectation of encountering 
another rent in the ice, which our present posi- 
tion would have rendered dangerous in the ex- 
treme. It seemed as if the elements had con- 
spired to torment us; for the snow, which now 
beat against us in masses, when it fell, refused to 
lie, but mounted again on the wings of the tem- 
pest, to mingle with the falling flakes ; and it 
was not until it had been whirled about for some 
time in furious eddies, that it was at length de- 
posited in fantastic drifts upon the ice. 

Every trace of the road was now blotted out; 
and as no distant landmarks were discernible for 
our guidance, we proceeded for some time in an 
uncertain course, with nothing to guide us but 
the direction of the wind, which we knew to be 
easterly. We had every now and then to en- 
counter heavy snow drifts, that had rapidly 
accumulated in our path, through which we pene- 
trated with some difficulty ; but consoling our- 
selves with the reflection that, if they were toil- 
some, they were not dangerous, like the yawning 
chasms, of which we stood in constant dread. 
We exerted ourselves to the utmost to proceed ; 
but at length, weary and benumbed with cold, 
and unable any longer to face the pitiless storm, 
we came to a halt, without a tree or bush to 
shelter us from the tempest. Our first care was 
to protect both our horse and ourselves from its 
fury, which we did by turning our vehicle in 
the contrary direction to that of the wind. We 
had but two buffalo robes along with us, one of 
which we threw over the horse, huddling under 
the other in the sleigh for warmth and shelter. 
There we remained for some time, in the hope 
that the storm would ere long abate somewhat 
in its fury. Nor were we disappointed in this 
respect. After waiting for about twenty minutes, 
it sensibly relaxed. It was still almost pitchy 
dark, but the wind had fallen considerably, and 
the snow fell more sparingly than before. We 
resumed our journey—if crawling along, one 
leading the horse, the other moving cautiously 
a little in advance, to ascertain that the ice was 
safe, can be calleda resumption. ‘Thus we pro- 
ceeded for some time, in utter uncertainty as to 
the point to which our weary footsteps were 
leading us; and almost sickened at the thought, 
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that, on the most favourable calculation, full four 
miles of treacherous ice yet intervened between 
us and land, 

We had made but little progress in this way, 
when, to our dismay, the wind began once more 
to increase in violence, and we were compelled 
again to seek what shelter we could by coming 
to a dead halt. We had scarcely done so, how- 
ever, when our alarm took another direction. 
We were startled by a dull, deep sound, resem- 
bling a heavy but smothered crack, which arose 
to our left, and apparently in the vicinity of the 
shore; and which, after a moment’s cessation, 
was repeated, and growing louder and louder, 
seemed to approach the spot where we stood, 
and to which we were now riveted with terror. 
For a few moments we listened, unconscious of 
its cause, but recognized it, as it came nearer and 
nearer to us, bellowing like thunder. It seemed 
to pass swiftly about a hundred yards in advance 
of us; and, although still in fear, we could not 
refrain from mutual congratulations on having 
escaped the danger. As it receded to our right, 
it became fainter and fainter, until at length it 
resembled the sound of musketry heard at a dis- 
tance, and finally died away amongst the bays 
and promontories at the upper end of the lake. 
The whole proceeded from the occurrence of 
one of the physical phenomena of these wintry 
regions. ‘The ice had, in fact, opened another 
seam ; and in doing so, it roared as if it had been 
racked with pain. As it swept by, we clung in- 
stinctively to the sleigh, for the chasm might 
have opened beneath our feet. 

As this might prove a crowning difficulty to 
us, we cautiously advanced to ascertain its ex- 
tent. Wehad not proceeded far, when we heard 
the water beating in small ripples against the 
newly-rent ice. It was so distinct, that even the 
horse seemed to recognize it; and with unerring 
instinct, recoiled a step or two from the danger. 
There was now no alternative before us, but to 
retrace our steps, or to remain where we were 
until morning. Between the two, however, there 
could be no hesitation, and we at once deter- 
mined to remain. We could gain nothing by 
retreating ; for, to say nothing of our having 
already crossed the greater portion of the lake, 
there were dangers behind us similar to those 
before. ‘The width of the newly-opened seam 
we ascertained to be about four feet at the point 
where we stood. Dark and stormy as it was, half 
that width would have deterred us from attempt- 
ing to cross it. We therefore prepared to bi- 
vouae for the night. Retreatipg some distance 
from the chasm, we unharnessed the horse, and 
turned the sleigh on its side, to protect us from 
the wind and the still drifting snow. ‘The horse 
we tied by the reins to the sleigh, and left him 
to forget the cold in an ample feed of oats, which 
we placed before him. We then sat down, en- 
veloped in our buffalo skins, under the shelter of 
the sleigh, in which posture we determined to 


remain until returning light should enable ys , 
pursue our journey. ao 

We were obliged, however, fre 
spring to our feet, and move briskly about 


quently t 


in order to counteract the  insidioys and 

. , al) 
benumbing effects of the cold, to which one of 
my companions, despite of remonstrance, Was 


fast giving way. Determined to reseue jp 
from the dangerous lethargy which was stea}in, 
over him, and finding persuasion useless, | ree 
sorted to the device of provocation. By degrees 
I managed to rouse him into a towering passion 
which restored his languid circulation; 4); 
saved him, by arousing him to a state of physi. 
eal activity. ‘The weary hours at length craw. 
ed by, and a dull, grayish light in the east be. 
tokened the approach of morning; but with 
came no abatement of the tempest. The thick 
air was still oppressed with its heavy burden of 
snow, of which it seemed vainly endeavouring 
to rid itself. But the approach of light had de. 
prived the scene of nine-tenths of its horrors, and 
we lost no time in preparing to resume our 


journey. 


The cold had by this time, however, so ep. 
feebled us, that it was with difficulty we suc. 
ceeded, by our conjoint efforts, in restoring the 
sleigh to its right position. I held the horse, 
whilst my companions proceeded to recbnnoi- 
tre the chasm, to select the most favourable 
point for crossing it. Whilst they were so 
engaged, I had to shout occasionally to them, 
with all the strength that remained to me, to en- 
able them to rejoin me, for the light was still 
faint, and the heavy snow, mingled with the drift, 
soon hid us from each other. ‘The noise thus 
occasioned, or something else, which it is not 
now necessary to ascertain, caused the horse to 
become restive. I tried to soothe him, but fail- 
ed, and my hand was not strong enough long to 
retain the rein. Finding himself at liberty, he 
darted off, and ran past my companions, who 
made a vain effort to stop him. We followed 
him for a few seconds in the direction he had 
taken, until at length a heavy plash warned us 
that further pursuit might be as dangerous as 1! 
was useless. We cautiously approached the 
spot whence the sound proceeded, but on reach- 
ing the chasm, could find no trace of the poor 
animal, save a little blood, which the feeble light 
enabled us to discern staining the snow on the 
opposite side, and which showed that his head 
had come in violent contact with the ice 
tumbling into the water. 

We had now no alternative left but to prose- 
cute our journey on foot. ‘To cross the chasm, 
it was necessary to resort to our planks; but 
these were no longer at our command, being by 
this time buried under a heavy wreath of snow. 
We made several ineffectual efforts to recover 
them, and at last gave up the attempt in despair. 
Our situation was now more than ever hopeless. 
We had not sufficient strength left us to overcome 
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he chasm by @ leap, nor were we in a condition to 
vdertake a journey of five-and-twenty miles, 
which an attempt to retrace our steps would have 
waved, Exhausted and benumbed, and in 
aa despair at our situation, we once more re- 
ae to our baffalo skins, wrapped in which 
we again lay down under the shelter of the sleigh. 
The storm raged wildly as before, and, although 
the sun had been now more than half an hour 
above the horizon, the thick atmosphere seemed 
o absorb its struggling beams, and nothing but a 
jull grayish twilight was the result. It was 

in with extreme difficulty that we prevented 
one another from yielding to that drowsy lethar- 
gy which, under such circumstances, is the sure 
nrelude to dissolution. Our powers of resistance 
would have sustained us but little longer, when 
hope again shed its cheering light into our souls. 
4 solitary gleam of wan and struggling sunlight 
suddenly passed over us, but was instantly swal- 
lowed up again by the drifting clouds. It was 
an omen of good, and we hailed it with a feeble 
shout. With renewed prospects of life and future 
happiness in store for us, our energies once more 
revived, and we sprang instantly to our feet. 
The vapoury masses which had shrouded the hea- 
vens and deluged the earth with snow, were rent 
asunder on all sides ; the sky gradually lightened 
of its burden; and in half an hour’s time, over 
the vast surface of the lake—to which the my- 
riad snow-wreaths now imparted as stormy an 
appearance as its unchained waters had ever 
worn when lashed into billows by the wind— 
the shadows of the broken and fast-drifiing clouds 
were sporting themselves in the dazzling sun- 
light. 

It is unnecessary to prolong the recital. After 
considerable search, we discovered a point at 
which we could safely cross the chasm which 
had so unseasonably yawned across our path- 
way during the night. We had not proceeded 
far on our way towards Bonie, when, to our in- 
expressible joy, we perceived a sleigh making 
directly towards us. It was driven by our warm- 
hearted friend Mr. ———, to visit whom was the 
object of our journey. Aware of our intention 
to make a night passage of the lake, our non- 
arrival, coupled with the storm which had oc- 
curred, gave rise to apprehensions in his mind 
which induced him to start off in search of us. 
The relief which his appearance gave us was 
more than seasonable. We jumped into his 
sleigh, and made for land at as rapid a pace as 
the loose, deep snow, with which the ice was 
now covered, would permit us. On arriving at 
our journey’s end, we inured ourselves gradually, 
as was but prudent, to the warmth of the house ; 
and when, shortly afterwards, seated by the 
large, crackling, blazing log-fire, which leaped 
and roared in the ample chimney around which 
Wwe were ranged, its comfortable heat, together 
with the happy faces and cordial weleomes of 
those tround us, made us forget for a time the 
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miseries of the night, and the painful apprehen- 
sions of the morning.—Chambers’ Journal. 





MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


On the morning of the 10th inst, Daniel P. 
King, a member from Massachusetts, presented 
to the House of Representatives at Washington, 
the following strong memorial from the Meeting 
for Sufferings of Friends in New England. In 
presenting it, he made some appropriate remarks 
in relation to the source whence it came, stating 
thatthe meeting represented 9000 citizens of six 
different States, of the most respectable classes ; 
and concluded with moving that it be printed, 
which, afier some opposition and discussion, was 


agreed to. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 


The memorial of the representatives of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends for 
New England, respectfully showeth : 

That your memorialists regard with deep re- 
gret and sorrow, the existence and continuance 
of the war between this country and Mexico. 
We are not insensible of the importance and re- 
sponsibility of appearing as petitioners before 
the constituted authorities of our country, but 
we are constrained, under a deep sense of the 
unrighteousness and vast practical evils insepa- 
rably connected with war, again earnestly to 
solicit your serious attention to it. While your 
memorialists believe that all wars and fightings 
are contrary to the precepts and spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ, and are forbidden to Christians, 
they are aware that circumstances sometimes 
attend the prosecution thereof, which may very 
much increase their calamities. How far the 
war in which this country is now engaged with 
Mexico partakes of such circumstances, it may 
not become us, in thus memorializing you, to 
decide. But in addition to the many thousands 
of Mexicans, among whom are great numbers of 
women and helpless children, who have fallen on 
the field of battle or in the capture of cities, is 
the fearful fact, that the lives of thousands of our 
own citizens have also been sacrificed in this 
strife, increasing in no small degree the number 
of the widows and the fatherless. 

Nor can we but deplore the circumstance, that 
our own citizens now compose an invading 
army within the acknowledged territory of a 
neighbouring nation, towards whom this country 
has heretofore been on terms of amity and peace. 
And your memorialists would entreat you, as 
the representatives of this nation, calmly to take 
into your serious consideration, the responsibility 
of your present position. 

And they earnestly desire, that in your deli- 
berations upon this momentous subject, you may 
be directed by that wisdom, which has for its 


= 
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aim the doing unto others as we would they 
should do unto us, to adopt measures for the 
speedy termination of this war; and that the 
retrospect of after days may afford to you the 
consolation of having faithfully discharged your 
ot to yourselves, to your country, and to your 
God, 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meet- 
ing of the Representatives aforesaid, held in 
Providence, R. I., the fourth day of the first 
month, 1848. Samve. Boyce, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 19, 1848. 





Agreeably to the intimation in our last number, 
we insert in the present one, the first part of the 
address upon war, recently issued by our friends 
of New York. The Christian doctrines and well 
compacted arguments which it exhibits, are worthy 
of acareful and serious examination. We have 
also given a place in our columns to the concise, 
yet judicious memorial of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings of New England Yearly Meeting. It appears 
desirable, as intimated in a former number, that 
the advocates of peace should unite in memorials 
to the general government, urging a cessation of 
hostilities as speedily as possible. 

A correspondent has suggested the expediency 
of publishing in the Review, the form of a memo- 
rial to be extensively circulated and signed. This 
could be easily done; but we apprehend that 
wherever there is a disposition to remonstrate 
against the further prosecution of this desolating 
contest, there can be little difficulty in preparing a 
suitable remonstrance. We have no need of long 
or laboured arguments. Our demands may be 
couched in a few simple, but explicit sentences. 
We ask, and have a right to ask emphatically, for 
the restoration of peace, It is the number, rather 
than the arguments, of petitioners that must be ex- 
pected to influence the conduct of representative 
bodies. 


‘A number of Friends were convened, on the 
evening of the 11th inst., at the committee room 
on Mulberry street, to take into consideration the 
condition of the coloured people residing in the 
southern parts of this city and vicinity. By are- 
cent investigation it appears there are in that neigh- 
bourhood about two hundred and fifty families, 
probably consisting of one thousand individuals, 
who are nearly destitute of the means of support. 
Many of these are living in cellars totally unfit for 


the habitations of human beings; others crowded 
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manded, of no great actual amount, yet still . 
travagantly high when estimated by their ya). 7 


original cost. The occupants of these misera}, 
habitations are, in many instances, almost dent: 
tute of fuel, clothing or furniture, with nothing ' 
repose upon except the boards or the earth 

Two committees were appointed at the Meeting 
the one to collect the requisite funds, and to af»,. 
relief, with the least possible delay ; the othe, , 
devise the proper means for preventing the ins 
rence of these distressing scenes. 

We hope to be able at a future day to furnis 
our readers with more ample details respec ting 
the condition of these people, and the causes 
which their destitution and sufferings may }y» 
traced. In the meantime we may acknowledge 
that we are greatly mistaken, if the impositions 
practised by unprincipled dispensers of intoxicating 
liquors, and the habits engendered by slavery, do 
not lie at the bottom of all these miseries. 





A sheet entitled the “Christian Soldier,” has 
been recently published in this city, understood to 
be the compilation of a number of young men— 
the object of which is to exhibit, in a forcible man- 
ner, the unchristian character and complicated 
horrors of war. The paper is placed, for gratuitous 
distribution, at Friends’ depository, No. 84 Mul- 
berry street. 





The report respecting the Girard coal mines of 
Pennsylvania, may perhaps call to the remem- 
brance of some readers of the Review, the curious 
fact that these lands, when exposed to sale by the 
old Bank of the United States, about eighteen 
years ago, were scarcely considered of any value. 
Their rough and mountainous aspect seemed to 
bid defiance to cultivation; yet beneath that rugged 
surface uncounted treasures were concealed. Thus 
we may perceive that the Scriptural admonition, 
judge not according to the appearance, will apply 
in more senses than one. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Raysville, Hen- 

ry County, Indiana, on Fourth my the 29th of 12th 
month last, Eowarp Morean to RacueL, youngest 
daughter of Benajah Parker, all of that vicinity. 
, on Fifth day the 30th of same month, a 
Friends’ Meeting, Greensborough, Josern BuTLes 
to Saran Ann, daughter of Abner Pickering, all o 
Henry County, Indiana. 








Diep,—At Butternuts, N. Y. on the evening 0! 
the 20th of 11th month last, Desoran, wife ot 
Aaron Wing, a member of Butternuts Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. ; 

Through submission to the Divine will, she was 
enabled to pass through many trials and bodily 
infirmities, with Christian resignation ; and her 


together in small rooms, for which rents are de-! friends reverently trust, that through the abounding 
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erey of our Heavenly Father, she was permitted 
1p enter into rest. 


in this city, on Second day the 7th inst., in 
ith year of her age, Mary Suorwe .L, a mem- 
a the Western District Monthly Meeting. 


___. on the 19th of Jast month, aged 83 years, 
gaan Mort, widow of Benjamin Mott. On the 
o4th, Jos SHERMAN, aged 82; and onthe 31st, James 
Cyase, aged 88 years. All three were members 
oi Rhode Islan Monthly Meeting ; the first, of 
Portsmouth, and the last two of Newport Particular 
Meeting. They were diligent attenders of our 
relugious meetings, and worthy members of society. 
The removal, in so short a peters of three such 
aged Friends, of one Monthly Meeting, is, we ap- 
prehend, an unusual occurrence. 


—, at his residence in Marion County, Ohio, 
on the 2d inst., in the 45th year of hisage, Reuben 
Woop, & member of Gilead Monthly and ee 
tive Meeting. A widow and eight minor children 
ye left to mourn theirloss. He was an affectionate 
husband and father, a kind neighbour, and useful 
member of society ; and his friends, in the midst 
of their affliction, are comforted in the belief that 
their loss is his gain. 


—, at her residence in Muncy, Penna., on 
Fourth day the 9th inst., Mercy Extis, in the 87th 
vear of her age. Although life in the case of this dear 
Friend has been protracted far beyond its ordinary 
duration, and the infirmities of age have of latter 
years confined her much to her own neighbourhood, 
yet has the intelligence of her decease awakened 
very solemn emotions in the minds of many who 
have long loved her for her works’ sake. The 
cheerfulness of her disposition, her affability, and 
the remarkable sweetness and tenderness of her 
spirit, rendered her very attractive in the social 
crcle. Her humility, charity, and patience in tri- 
bulation, made her an example which those who 
were most intimately associated with her most 
highly prized. Living remote from the great body 
of her fellow-members, her house was the familiar 
resort of all who needed counsel and sympathy 
and she delighted in the exercise of a seelenenl 
unostentatious hospitality, which few who have 
partaken of it will be likely to forget. She appears 
tohave submitted, early in life, to the visitations of 
Divine grace, and having known much of the chas- 
tening hand of her Heavenly Father, she became 
increasingly conformed to his will, and was enabled, 
ina remarkable degree “to show out of a good con- 
versation her works with meekness of wisdom.”’ 
She long filled the important station of a minister 
of the gospel, and in the exercise of her gift was 
oiten much favoured. To few can with more pro- 
priety be applied the language of the apostle, “not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” Even when the weight of years seemed 
‘o render repose necessary, she more than once 
yielded to the call of her Divine Master, and went 
iorthin his service. Few particulars have reached 
us of her last moments, but to one who had long 
been so watching, the summons could not come 
unlooked for; and those who have been favoured 
to know something of her meek trust in the mercy 
of God through Christ Jesus, may well rest in the 
assurance of faith that she has been permitted to 
jom that blessed company “who have come out of 
much tribulation, and washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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——, at Millville, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., 
in the 18th year of hisage, Tueornitus Berswey, 
son of Dr. T. E. Beesley, of this city. 

Endued with good natural abilities and an ami- 
able and affectionate disposition, and having, for a 
considerable time past, evinced an increasing se- 
riousness and stability, this beloved youth was ap- 
proaching manhood with the promise of future 
usefulness in civil and religious society. In the 
7th month last, he left the parental roof, to reside 
at the glass works belonging to the friends with 
whom he was apprenticed. His removal from 
under the watchful care of his parents appeared to 
impress his mind with the importance of seeking 
divine direction and assistance, to preserve him 
amid the temptations incident to his age, and 
enable him to walk circumspectly. In speaking of 
his situation to a near relative, he said that he felt 
the weight of responsibility which rested —_ him, 
and endeavoured to conduct himself in such a man- 
ner as to bring no shade over his profession, or 
cause uneasiness to his parentsor friends; adding, 
that many with whom he wasobliged to mingle in 
the way of business, were persons of evil habits, 
and that he had sometimes thought it right to ad- 
monish them, but felt diffident of doing so, in con- 
sequence of his youth and inexperience. , 

It was his daily practice to spend a portion of 
time in retirement, reading in the Holy Scriptures, 
and endeavouring to draw near to the Source of 
all good. 

In a letter to one of his young friends, written 
about two weeks before his death, he makes the 
following remarks, viz: 

“Not being able to go to meeting to-day, I was 
brought into a solemn silence, considering the pas- 
sage of Holy Scripture, “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength,” and was made 
to believe that the more we keep in this waiting 
and prayerful state, the better it will be for us, 
and that we should thus be enabled to grow from 
grace to grace. But if our minds are so engrossed 
with business, or other things, that we have not 
time, or think we have not, for this important 
duty, we shall find that it will choke the word 
and render it unfruitful. Many, I doubt not, who 
have had serious impressions in youth, and who, 
if they had continued their course, might have 
been as bright stars in the firmament of celestial 
glory, have, for want of thus waiting for a renewal 
of strength, fallen back, and crucified to them- 
selves afresh, Him who would have been their 
Redeemer, and, in many instances, put him to 
open shame. May we be preserved, is the sincere 
prayer of thy friend and well wisher.”’ 

He was conscientious and faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duties to his employers, and de- 
meaned himself towards all with such ae 
and kindness as to secure their respect and esteem. 
His illness was short, and the obscure and insidious 
character of the disease prevented any apprehen- 
sion of danger, until a few hours before his close. 
Although he said but little respecting himself, yet 
his mind appeared to be under religious exercise 
and at times he was evidently engaged in menta 
prayer. A sudden and general hemorrhage oc- 
curring, his strength rapidly declined, and he 
gently passed away, as we humbly believe, toa 
brighter and better inheritance in the kingdom of 
his heavenly Father. His early and unexpected 
removal] presents affecting proof of the uncertainty 
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of life, and is a loud call, eopecially to his young )sides. Am uneasiness under the buds to his young 5 An uneasiness under the burde 
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oppresses freemen is working in Westery Nor 


Carolina and Eastern Tennessee. In (,, ry 


companions and friends, to prepare to meet their 
God, 





For Friends’ Review. 


SPEECH OF J. G. PALFREY. 


The following extract appears to have been 


pers even, that the thing is whispered ey, a 
intended as the concluding part of an able and among the sandhillers of South Carolina. B,, 


if report says true, the causes of the de pression 
of the white labouring man are engaging a eo... 
stantly increasing attention, and there are wl 


Bor 
eloquent speech which J. “G. Palfrey, of Massa- | whether more or less developed in one place , 
chusetts, was delive ring in the chamber of the 


another, I take it to be unquestionable {h,; 

House of Representatives, at Washington, when | desire for emancipation prevails, to an ext, 
his course was arrested by the expiration of the | already not inconsiderable, among the non-s|,yo, 
hour. The bold and uncompromising ground holding population of the Southern country. 
assumed by the speaker, on the subject of | And it has a healthy root, and must grow. "Ti, 
slavery, is worthy of the State which he re- | are coming to see that for the welfare of \; 
presents. If the views which he entertains in | whole, and especially for their own, it js po. 
regard to a great and growing aversion to the cessary that the nuisance be abated. At en. 
“ patriarchal institution’? in the slaveholding | tion is getting fixed upon that great politic: 
States, are sustained by facts, the circumstance | truth. The baleful Political Aspect of the Slav. 

may be justly hailed by the friends of eman- Question stands out in the light. Discussion of 
cipation, with mingled emotions of gratitude | jt must take place, and must infallibly end jy 
and hope. There is, however, some reason confirming, enlightening and guiding to a practi 
to fear, that in reading the signs of the times } eq) j issue, the sense of its reality and of the obj. 
the orator has been led, ‘by the ardour of his gation to seek a remedy. 
own sentiments, to ascribe to the non-slave- “So that, as I view the case, this is by no 
holders of the South, a more deep and abiding | means a geographical and sectional question, 
conviction of the evils of slavery than they actu-| Jt jis not at all between North and South, but 
ally possess. As far as the Opinions of the peo- | between the many millions of non-slaveholding 
ple at large can be estimated from the acts of Americans, North, South, East, and West, and 
their representatives, we can scarcely fail to ad- | the very few hundreds of thousands of their fel- 
mit that the interests of the slaveholders of the | |jow-citizens who hold slaves. It is time that 
South, like Aaron’s serpent, swallow all the | this idea of a geographical distinction of parties, 
rest. Yet it is of importance that the friends of 


with relation to this subject, was abandoned, |) 
justice and equal rights should be aware of their | has no substantial foundation. Freedom, with 
own strength, and the absolute weakness of the 


its fair train of boundless blessings for white ani 
authority which tyrannizes over them. black—Slavery, with its untold miseries for both 
“There is a large and all-important class of | —these are the two parties in the field; and, as 
enemies of Slavery beyond the borders of the | to their relative power, the slaveholders, if col- 
Free States. In the Lexington District of Ken- | lected, would be outnumbered by the population 
tucky it is well known that there lives one of its | of the single city of New York, while the name 
foes, and from the city of Louisville a newspaper | of the other host is Legion. I cannot, there fore, 
is sent abroad, within, and to the South and | attach any importance to the hint which the 
East of, that State, devoted to the doctrines of | gentleman threw out, towards the close of his 
Freedom, conducted with singular talent and | remarks, of what “the South” might think it 
good feeling, and exerting a sensible and exten-| necessary to do, if the Anti-Slavery movement 
sive influence, A Governor of Virginia, not | were too much pressed, On this point he spoke 
long ago, proposed to his Legislature the enact- | forbearingly, and in a strain which contrasts 
ment of a law giving to the respective counties | most agreeably with language to which these 
the power to expel coloured people beyond their | walls have listened in some other times. _ have 
limits. The non-slaveholding farmers, west of | something, to say upon the subject, but I do not 
the Blue Ridge, thanked him ‘for teaching them | feel called upon to bring it forward till some fur- 
that word.’’ They did not approve the particu- | ther occasion shall arise. I will now only ex- 
lar application recommended of this new princi- | press my deliberate and undoubting conviction, 
ple in legislation; but already there is much | that the time has quite gone by, when the friends 
speculation about a State law, authorizing the | of Slavery might hope anything from an attem; p 
counties severally to abolish Slavery within their | to move the South to disunion for its defence. 
own borders. Delaware seems on the verge of | When they raise that question seriously, thei 
emancipation, and panting for the untried pros- | non-slaveholding neighbours—with their majo- 1 
perity it will bring. ‘There are indications that | rity of more than six votes to one, even in tha 
Maryland will not be very far behind. The | region—will settle it for them very quietly and 
institution which her Representative does not | effectually, through the ballot-boxes. And it : 
think ought to be spoken of here, is discussed | altogether likely Po will then go further 
very freely in her dwellings and by her road-' and say, ‘An evil which has all along annoy 
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~_ eed, and kept us down, and which now 
oe ad its support the overthrow of our wise 
= of government, is no more to be tolerated. 
Our interest our peace, our safety, demand its 
extirpation.’ I do not believe it is good policy 
or the slaveholders to let their neighbours hear 
ion talk of disunion. Unless I read very stu- 
idly the signs of the times, it will not be the 
inion they will thus endanger, but the interest 
to which they would sacrifice it. If they insist 
hat both cannot live together, they may be taken 


at their word, but 1r 1s THE UNION THAT MUST 


” 
STAND. 


For Friends’ Review. 


LETTERS OF JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 


This Friend was born at Gedney in Lincoln- 
shire, in 1760, of parents who educated him in 
ihe principles of our excellent profession, and 
with whom he grew up, enjoying the privileges 
of rural retirement and the simplicity of pastoral 
life. ‘The period between his leaving school and 
manhood, was, he says, “ strongly characterized 
by the sins and follies to which youth and inex- 
perience are so peculiarly liable.” He appears 
«to have been left to explore in much solitude 
the depth and the misery of fallen nature, in its 
ereatest bitterness.” Yet through the adorable 
goodness and mercy of our Heavenly Father, he 
was not left to himself, but was brought into such 
distress of mind, that, though hope had almost 
“taken its departure,” he was induced to call 
upon his God, and ery earnestly for deliver- 
ance from the thraldom of sin, and the cruel 
grasp of his soul’s enemy. He did not ask in 
vain. He who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, had merey on him; severe 
afllictions were blessed to him, and through the 
baptizing influences of the Holy Spirit, his will 
was brought into subjection to the Divine will, 
and to use his own language respecting himself, 
his * poor soul was placed in a capacity to en- 
deavour to know and to do the will of God.” 

In the year 1809, not long after the decease of 
his wife, while accompanying Deborah Darby 
on a religious visit in the neighbourhood of 
Gedney, he first spoke as a minister of the Gos- 
pel. His “ministry was not in many words, 
but under a feeling of Divine requiring, and it 
found great acceptance with his friends.” His 
public petitions at the throne of grace, it is said, 
“were solemn and reverent, in few words: and 
being offered in the Spirit, often tended to spread 
a spirit of supplication over the meeting.” His 
conversation was instructive; “he was particu- 
larly careful not to reflect upon the failings of 
others,” and thus his gentle, retiring manners, 
greatly endeared him to his friends. He loved 
o address himself to the youth, and in the hours 
of social enjoyment, “a shell, a stone, or a seem- 
ingly insignificant plant, would furnish him with 
a subject on which instructively to dilate; for he 
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loved to lead his hearers from created beauty, to 
reflect on that perfection which is without begin- 
ning, and will have no end.” 

«The evening before his death he spent very 
cheerfully with his family, and retired to rest as 
well as usual. About two in the morning, he 
was seized with violent pain in the chest, which 
continued with but little intermission for about 
an hour. During this time he was perfectly 
sensible, and at times supplicated for ease. This 
was mercifully granted about three, and afier a 
few minutes of peaceful tranquillity, he gently 
ceased to breathe—on the first of the fourth 
month, 1835, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age.” 

Extracts from his letters were published in 
London—the copy before the writer, in 1844— 
and edited by our friend Josiah Forster, of Tot- 
tenham. ‘There is much instructive matter con- 
tained in them, and it is intended to offer occa- 
sionally to the editor, some of the letters for 
insertion in the Review. The following, under 
date of 2d mo. 21, 1823, is addressed to Sarah 
Squire. ‘Be Ue 


“I can feel for thee under the buffeting of 
Satan, whereof, in the shape of a wandering 
imagination, thou so pathetically complained. 
This mode of his attack, including both the roar- 
ing of the lion, the subtlety of the serpent, and 
many nameless presentations, is in itself no new 
or strange thing, though in appearance both new, 
strange, and terrific to the individual who has 
not been much, if at all, accustomed to such con- 
flicts. I was early acquainted with them myself, 
so that before reaching twenty years of age, I 
was almost driven to distraction. The short 
petition, ‘Lord! help me,’ which thou hast 
mentioned as one that has sometimes escaped 
thee when under deep trial, has forcibly reminded 
me of perhaps the first fervent prayer I ever put 
up,—not in a temple made with hands,——not in 
any congregation assembled for worship,—but in 
solitude, under the magnificent canopy of the 
overarching heavens, and with a retired corner 
of a haystack for my altar: here I cast myself 
in great agitation on my knees, and exclaimed, 
‘If there be a God in heaven, I pray thee help 
me.’ 

“Nor was this the only period of my life in 
which I have been thus pursued by him who is 
described as ‘going about,’ &c.—who was per- 
mitted to prove Job, to withstand Joshua, and 
even to tempt the dear Son of God himself; for 
since I have been more decidedly endeavouring 
to serve and to please my Creator, and to be 
what he would have me to be, I have sometimes 
been thus hunted, from day to day, and from 
place to place. Once in particular I recollect, 
when on a little turn-out with two women 
Friends, who were travelling in the work of the 
ministry, I was grievously tried with wandering 
thoughts from meeting to meeting; my very soul 
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abhorred them, and at length a language to this | Mahanoy Coal Regions, and embraces 


effect sprang up in the secret of my heart, ‘If I | to a small, the latter to a great aoe 
have sinned, I pray Thee, forgive me; but if | Estate comprises coal, iron, timber, and i r 
these things are for the trial of my faith and |lands. That part of it in which the coal 1 = - 
patience, I submit.’ Upon this the enemy |on the head waters of the Shanodoah, g a 


vanished, and I was enabled to pursue the re- | of Mahanoy, and on the head waters of }),,. Ma. 
mainder of my journey in satisfaction and peace ; | hanoy Creek. ‘These streams with their eo... 
and it is somewhat remarkable how useful I find | branches run west, and intersect each ees 
the remembrance of this circumstance, even to | the southwestern part of the City Coal ce 
the present time, so much so, that when followed, | their confluence being on the east side of * 
and might we not almost say insulted, by this | ville. The head waters of Little Cattyic. 
malignant spirit, 1 can generally by prayer and | Creek, the head waters of Mine Run, ang }), 
patience foil, or at least silence him. head waters of Roaring Creek, are in the north. 
“ Although no consideration ought to reconcile | western part of this Estate. In the southeasjo-. 
us to sin, there are, I think, several which may | part of the City Coal Lands rise the head w. jo. 
prevent our being too much surprised at temp- | of the Little Schuylkill. ‘The timber and f,r,). 
tation, or from viewing it as a thing inconsistent | ing lands, being the northeastern portion of t) 
with our probationary state, of which, perhaps, | Estate, are intersected by the waters of Ca». 
speaking after the manner of men, it might be | wissa Creek, and its tributary branches, 
almost said to form an integral part, wherefore, The “Girard” or “ City’? Coal Lands are 
‘Blessed is the man that endureth it;’ ‘’To him | divided into seventy contiguous tracts, which are 
that overcometh will I give,’ &c. But if there | severally distinguished by the names of the re. 
were no such thing as temptation, there would | spective warrantees. ‘The total area of the 
be none to endure, and were there no opposition, | estate is upwards of twenty-eight thousand acres, 
there would be nothing to overcome. Were | twenty-five thousand acres of which contain co.) 
there none of these, there could be neither war- | and iron ore, the remaining portion is composed 
fare nor victory, nor is it probable we should | of farming and timber lands. There are thirteen 
have been favoured with a promise and declara- | tracts in the southeastern part of the “ Girard,” 
tion, which I consider as one of the most precious | or “ City’? Coal Lands, in which Messrs. Alter 
left us on sacred record: ‘Because thou hast | and Stevenson, of Philadelphia, own an unii- 
kept the word of my patience, I also will keep | vided fourth part, in common with the city of 
thee from the hour of temptation, which shad/ | Philadelphia. 
come upon all the world, to try them that dwell | ‘That part of the Girard Lands which contains 
upon the earth.’ the coal, embraces a run of fifieen miles upon 
“ Do not think, however, that I would assume | the course of the coal strata. The eastern and 
the office of a preacher to thee. I am only | western portions of the estate command the entice 
giving thee a leaf of my experience, to help thee | width of the coal field—the central part contains 
against our common enemy, in a case wherein I | the northern portion of the coal basin. | 
have had, and may yet have, many a combat| The second, or middle Anthracite Region, \s, 
with him. For thou hast not been mistaken in | as before observed, divided into the Mahanoy and 
supposing, that notwithstanding my being further | Shamokin coal fields. ‘These contain several 
advanced in age than thyself, yet 1 find amidst | elongated axes of the coal strata from east to 
the vicissitudes which surround me, stormy night | west. ‘The most northern axis in the central 
seasons, which not unfrequently, either to my | part of the middle Anthracite Region, as regaris 
weakness or my impatience, perhaps to both, | its length, is synclinal, the coal strata forming 4 
seem long, dark and dreary. Yet, like thyself, | basin between Big Mountain on the north, and 
I have nothing of which I would complain; | Coal Run Ridge on the south. ‘To this basin 
rather let me respond to thy sweet and moving | belong the coal veins now in operation at Shamo- 
ejaculation, ‘O that the good Pilot may guard | kin Gap. ‘The coal strata of this synclinal axis, 
and protect us!’ and let us endeavour to be of | or basin, extend into the northwestern part of the 
good cheer. I hope and trust He will.” Girard Lands, and in this estate, a short distance 
east from its west boundary line, the coal strats, 
; ; of this axis basin out—the bottom part of the 
From the North American and U. 8. Gazette. basin becomes. more.and more elevated. until the 
GIRARD MINERAL ES? ATE. bottom vein of coal crops out, encircling te 
The several tracts which are comprised in | table land between the head waters of Shamokin 
this Estate, were bought by, and under the | and those of Roaring Creek ; further east the 
direction of the late Stephen Girard of the city | mountain chain forming the northern poeen 
of Philadelphia, and by him they were bequeathed | of this coal basin, westward, becomes ¢& 
to that city, and are now known as the “ City”’ | pressed, and the coal strata are therefore discon- 
or “Girard” Coal Lands. tinued. 
The Estate is situated in Schuylkill and Co-| The second axis of coal veins is formed oh 
lumbia Counties. It lies in the Shamokin and! tween Coal Run Ridge and Mine Ridge. 1» 

















axis is continued with great regularity through 
he City Coal Lands. at 

The third axis of coal veins lies between Mine 
Ridge and Locust Mountain. This axis like- 
wise continues with great regularity through the 
Girard Estate. ‘ 

The fourth, or southern axis of coal veins, of 
this great coal formation, is between Locust 
Mountain and Mahanoy Mountain. It basins 
out in a similar manner to the first described or 
northern axis, terminating a rounded end on the 
cummit land, in the southeastern part of the 
Girard estate, between the head waters of Maha- 
soy and Little Schuylkill. 

The lowermost coal veins in the basins of this 
extensive coal region, Mahanoy and Shamokin, 
are of great thickness, and yield coal of an ex- 
ceedingly pure quality. ‘The mineral strata crop 
out higa up the sides of the mountains, and in 
some places they lap over, making a continuous 
vein from one basin to the other. Where this is 
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property of the citizens of Philadelphia, in which 
each and every citizen is interested, and will be 
benefitted by the great revenue it will yield when 
the coal and iron ore veins are opened, leased 
and in work—and not only the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, but the whole country around the estate 
will reap advantages from it when brought into 
operation—should be immediately and  un- 
ceasingly persevered in, until this very necessary 
and very desirable work is accomplished. 

To enable the citizens of Philadelphia—the 
owners of the extensive mineral estate,—the 
“Girard” or “City”? Coal Lands,—to form 
some idea of the value thereof, its extent and 
capabilities are compared with other anthracite 
estates, in the Schuylkill and Lehigh coal fields, 
now in their infancy as regards their future value, 
by the following facts, which are respectfully 
submitted for their consideration. 

In a pamphlet published by C. G. Childs, 


Esq., the able editor of the Philadelphia Com- 

mercial List, a table is inserted with the names 

and cost of the canals and railroads leading to 
the mines, from which are extracted the following 
items: 

Mauch Chunk Railroad—from Summit 
and Rhume Run Mines to Mauch 
Chunk, and back track, 36 miles of 
railroad, cost 

Beaver Meadow Railroad—From the 
Beaver Meadows to the landing on 
the Lehigh Canal, 26 miles of rail- 
road, cost 

Hazleton Railroad to Lehigh Canal, 10 
miles railroad, cost 

Buck Mountain Railroad to Lehigh 
Canal, 4 miles railroad, cost 

Lykens’ Valley Railroad to 
Susquehanna Canal, 16 
miles, cost $200,000 

Wiconisco Canal to Millers- 
burg on Susquehanna, 12 
miles of canal, cost $70,000 $270,000 
The Lehigh Company’s railway between the 

mines and Mauch Chunk, where the coal is 

shipped on the canal, is a series of inclined 


the case the anticlinal axis of the coal vein is 
only observable in the ravines, where the cross 
streams have cut the hills at right angles to the | 
range of the strata. 

od Anticlinal axes or saddles of coal may be ex- 
pected to exist in the Girard or City Coal Lands ; 
therefore an incredible, and I may with safety 
add, an inexhaustible amount of coal, lies above 
water level in this estate, which, from the un- 
broken nature of the strata, and freeness from 
fault, as indicated by the uniform regularity of 
the surface, may be mined at very low rates, and 
will yield, when in operation, a revenue to the 
city of Philadelphia far beyond the yield of any 
other property in the possession of that corpo- 
ration. 

In consideration of the foregoing facts—facts 
is which cannot be questioned—facts which any 
intelligent miner, any person at all conversant 
with Geology must coincide with—in con- 
sideration of these facts, can this, will this in- 
valuable mineral estate be suffered to remain 
idle, in consequence of its being shut out from 
market, for the want of some five or six miles of 
and railroad to make it the most profitable estate, 
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isin with judicious management, ever held by any | planes. The Beaver Meadow Railroad has two 
no- corporation under the sun ? inclined planes, and the Buck Mountain Com- wf . 
xis, By the construction of some five or six miles | pany’s Road has inclined planes. The “ Girard” ‘te 
the of railroad, a continuation from the terminus of | or “City” coal lands may be connected at New te 
nee he road, which will be comp'eted this year up| Boston, the head of the Mill Creek Railroad, by 4G 
ata, 0 New Boston, on Broad Mountain, the City constructing a railroad of some five to six miles, q yi 
the anthracite coal lands, containing coal in inex- | without an inclined plune. a 
the haustible quantities, of the very best quality, and The surface area of the City coal lands is four ¥ ey 
the ron Ore in abundance, would be connected, with- | times as large as the estate of the Lehigh Com- a 
kin out an inclined plane, with the Reading Rail-| pany within the coal field; it is twenty times as aS 
the Road, the Schuylkill Navigation. and the At-j| large as that portion of the Beaver Meadow oe 
ary lantic Ocean. The construction of so short aj estate within the coal field ; twenty times as large “4 
de- line of railroad by which such incalculable ad-| as that of the Hazleton Company, and so with 3 
one vantages will be gained, by one and all, the| the other estates named in the list—and the 

citizens of Philadelphia, ought not to be longer | whole of these estates combined, which cost up- 
he celayed. The opening to market of this in- wards of one million of dollars to open them to 


his valuable and unequalled coal and iron estate, the ' market, are not more than one half the extent of 
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the “Girard” coal lands, owned by the citizens 
of Philadelphia;—and in addition to this the 
thickness and number of the coal veins in the 
same area of surface, in the City coal lands, far 
outstrip several of the properties before named. 

The coal in the estate, the property of the city 
of Philadelphia, is in character and quality simi- 
lar to the best on the Lehigh, and taking into 
consideration the advantages for draining the 
mines, the regularity of the strata, the abundance 
of timber, and many other natural facilities, it is 
presumed that the coal may be mined at very low 
rates, and as every indication exists in favour of 
an abundant supply of iron ore within the limits 
of the coal field, the value of the city coal lands 
must be enhanced far beyond what we can pos- 
sibly conceive—for where the material is, and 
that in abundance, as is the case here,—and the 
only legitimate place for iron making being in 
the coal field, blast furnaces will be built, and 
with these, towns and villages will spring up, 
with manufactories, workshops and _ stores. 
These things duly considered, we cannot esti- 
mate the great and ever-increasing value that 
must follow the opening to market of the coal 
and iron ore lands, in the Mahanoy and Shamo- 
kin coal regions, the property of the citizens of 
Philadelphia. 

Wm. F. Roserts, Engineer of Mines. 
Danville, Feb. 1, 1848. 


From the Sunday School Journal. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN A DARK CELLAR. 


Before relating the incident to which I am 
about to call the reader’s attention, I must give 
you a short acount of the Bethlehem Sunday- 
School, with which that incident is connected. 
This school is situated on the bank of the Ohio 
river in the upper part of this city, in a neigh- 
bourhood chiefly composed of poor people, 
many of whose children have no other instruc- 
tion than that which they receive on the Sabbath. 
The school was commenced three years ago, and 
has been sustained by members of several dif- 
ferent evangelical denominations, who, at the 
expense of much self-denial at all seasons and in 
all kinds of weather, have been found at their 
posts endeavouring to point these ignorant but 
immortal pupils to the “Lamb of God who 
‘taketh away the sin of the world.” There was 
at one time in the school a class of adult females, 
who manifested much anxiety to learn to read. 
It was truly interesting to see these poor mothers 
(some of them with their infants in their arms) 
sitting down with the children to learn their 
alphabet. Six who commenced with their let- 
ters learned to read, and two of the number, we 
trust, were led to see their lost condition, and to 
flee to Jesus for refuge. But the spiritual wel- 
fare of the scholars, though the first, was not the 
only object of solicitude. During the first year, 
it was not uncommon to see teachers at the close 


of the school on Sabbath evenings distrib, 

jackets, pantaloons, frocks, bonnets, shore 4. 
among ragged children. Some who had, 
possessed a pair of shoes, were here syp,).., 
with them; and manywho came covered » . 
rags, were sent home clad in a decent syi, Bus 
this plan of distributing was found to er... 
jealousies and hard feelings on the part of Sie 
of the scholars; so that now when clothins 7 
needed it is taken to their homes. We oo 
some of the boys almost in a wild state, an for 
a long time it was very difficult to manage thom 
Others we have never been able to bring inio j, 
school at all. ene 

One Sabbath, several months since, as y» 
were wending our way to the little school-hoysp 
we saw, as usual, a group of boys at play, The 
place they had chosen for their amusement was 
a steam saw-mill. They had often been te. 
proved for similar conduct, and urged to atten 
the Sabbath-school, and it did not surprise ys 
that on perceiving our approach they scatiered, 
Some hid under the mill, others behind timbe; 
and plank, so that when we reached the spot i 
was apparently deserted. Knowing from pas 
experience that all efforts to persuade them to 
accompany us would be useless, we addressed 
to one or two of them a few admonitory words, 
and passed on. The school was thinly attended, 
and at its close one inquired, what shall be done 
for those wicked boys? The following plan 
was agreed upon. ‘The male teachers, three in 
number, were to visit the saw-mill; two were to 
pass around to the farther end of the building to 
prevent the egress of the boys in that direction, 
while the third was to enter in front. ‘Thus w 
were giving them a Sunday-school on their own 
ground. But when we reached the place not a 
boy was to be found. We knew their habits too 
well to suppose they had retired quietly to their 
homes. ‘The probability was that, foreseeing 
our return, they had changed their place oi 
amusement. 

With heavy hearts we passed on, and soon 
came to a large unoccupied building. At 2 
open cellar door stood a boy, evidently watching 
our movements, and communicating the result o! 
his observations to some one below ; we entered 
and found ourselves in a large room some forly 
or fifty feet long, and perhaps one-third as wite, 
entirely under ground, with no light exceptng 
that which came in at the entrance! Not an 
object was visible; but we perceived by a sligh! 
tittering at the farther end of the room, that the 
objects of our search were there. One of out 
number addressed them respecting their wicked 
course, and reminded them that though they 
were hid here from our view, the eye of God 
was upon them, and that he could not only see 
their bodies, but could tell all their though's. 
The speaker then related the history of on¢ 
whose early course strikingly resembled that 
which these boys were now pursuing, and who 
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— od his career on the gallows! At the com- 
a ement of this narrative, one or two of the 
7 oa out and stood near the speaker. One 
an aie they left their hiding place, till all stood 
a line before us, eager listeners. We then 
fered up a short prayer, during which we 
coal some of the boys wept; and before we 
left, all promised to attend Sabbath-school regu- 
jarly, and they kept their promise. ‘The school 
now numbers sixty scholars and twelve teachers, 
4 if no other good had been accomplished 
fal that which we have received in our own 
hearts, we should be amply repaid for our 
rouble; but we trust that much other good has 
seen done. God has evidently blessed our la- 
pours, and to his name be all the praise. P. 





CROPS IN 1847. 


A Washington correspondent of the Courier 
ind Enquirer gives the following particulars 
fom the forthcoming annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents. No year is mentioned in 
the letter, but 1847 is doubtless intended :— 


Grains, &c. Bushels. 
Indian Corn crop throughout the 
Union, 540,000,000 
Rye crop throughout the Union, 31,850,000 


Buckwheat crop throughout the 


Union, 11,674,000 
Barley crop throughout the Union, 5,735,000 
Oat erop throughout the Union, 288,530,000 
Potato crop throughout the Union, 97,018,000 


This last .crop, (Potatoes,) it seems, has very 
much diminished in consequence of the rot, 
which deserves the attention of the Government. 
The report of the Commissioner may contain 
some valuable suggestions on the subject. 

The tobacco crop was 219,964,000 pounds, a 
slight diminution compared to former years. 
(Cotton crop, pounds, 1,026,500,000 
Rice crop, pounds, 103,400,500 
Silk crop, pounds of cocoons, 404,600 





From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
CULTURE OF THE CRANBERRY. 


It is rather singular that the first cranberries 
were cultivated in England, by the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, who, in 1813, produced 34 
bushels from a bed eighteen feet square. S. 
Bates of Billingham, Massachusetts, has culti- 
vated this fruit for several years on dry soil with 
the utmost success—the fruit being double the 
usual size. Mr. B.’s method is to plough his 
land—strike out drills twenty inches apart, into 
which he puts a quantity of swamp muck—then 
sets out the plants in these drills four or. five 


inches apart—hoeing them the first season. | 
Capt. Henry Hall, of Barnstable, has cultivated 
this fruit for more than twenty years. His 
method is to spread on his swampy grounds’ a 
quantity of sand or gravel to kill the grass—then 
dig shallow holes four feet apart each way, and 
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sets in sods of cranberries ten or twelve inches 
square. Mr. Gardner, of Nantucket, has cultivated 
them on Nantucket Island, with great success in 
the following* manner: He selects a spot of 
ground that will keep rather moist throughout 
the season—takes off the top soil two inches 
deep—(an easier method would be to plough the 
land four or five inches deep, completely turn- 
ing over the furrow ;) he then ploughs and har- 
rows the ground—strikes out drills twenty inches 
apart—enriches with swamp muck, and sets out 
the plants four inches apart in the drills. Others 
are set out in hills, by putting a small sod of 
vines four feet apart each way. By any of the 
above methods no cultivation is needed after the 
first year, and in two or three years the vines 
completely cover the ground. 

Rakes are now made in Massachusetts for 
the express purpose of gathering cranberries, 
with which one man gathers fifty bushels in a 
day. 

If by raking, a few vines are pulled up, it is 
an advantage, as it loos¢ns the ground and acts 
as a partial cultivation. After being gathered, 
the fruit is passed through a fanning mill, to free 
them from any leaves or pieces of vines that 
may have come off in raking. 

After this, if there are any bruised ones in a 
lot, they may be run over a platform slightly in- 
clined, on which should be nailed crossways a 
few pieces of common plastering lath—the 
bruised fruit will not run off, but is gathered up 
and thrown away or sold at a reduced price. 

When the fruit is to be shipped to Europe or 
Asia, put them in new tight casks, and fill up 
with water; they will arrive at their destination 
in perfect order. 

During a winter as mild as the present, the 
land might be put in order, and the plant put 
into the ground at any time from the opening of 
spring until the tenth of May. 


B. G. Boswett. 
Philadelphia, Feb 2, 1848. 





Lieut. Burke, of the Bombay Engineers, has 
published a pamphlet, in which he states, that 
one of the salt beds of Scinde contains an area 
of 300 miles of salt, of an average thickness of 
3 feet, or a supply equal to the consumption of 
100,000,000 of people for 1600 years.—Journ, 
of Commerce. 





HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Day-stars! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation : 


Ye matin worshippers! who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high: 
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Ye bright mosaics! that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tesselate, 
What numerous emblems of instinctive duty 
Your forms create ! 


Neath cloister’d boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebieness of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath plann’d : 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply : 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 


There, as in solitude and shade I wander, 
Through the green aisles, or stretch’d upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God : 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers— 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor 
«* Weep without love and blush without a crime,” 
Oh! may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your love sublime! 


“Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies cry, “in robes like ours ; 
How vain thy grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers!” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist! 
With which thou paintest Nature’s wide spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for pleasure; 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructions hoary 
For sach a world of thought could furnish scope! 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope! 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection! 
Upraised from seed or bulb, interr’d in earth, 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining 

Priests, sermons, shrines! 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE. 


Psalm xlvi. 6. 


Yes! He is a “ refuge,’’—when sadness o’ercasts 
The spirit, while rocked in this world’s wintry blast, 
Still, still to one home, can the sorrowful flee 

And lean in its weakness, Great Guardian on Thee. 


Yes! He is a “refuge,’’—the tempests may roll 
In darkness and cloud o’er the wave-beaten soul ; 
Still turning on high, through the gloom it can see 
A calm, peaceful dwelling, Creator in Thee. 
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SUMMARY OF NEwWs. 


Coneress.—In the Senate, the debate oy « 
Ten Regiment Bill has been continued by Ho: ne 
of Virginia, Niles, of Connecticut, Miller. of \,. 
Jersey, Underwood, of Kentucky, Turney, oj Ter 
nessee, and Breese, of Illinois. A bill to estab). 
a Territorial Government in Oregon, has been + 
ported. Resolutions of the New York Legisla: io 
instructing their Senators to vote in favour of +h, 
Wilmot Proviso, have been presented. 


In the Mouse, resolutions presenting gold med,): 
with the thanks of Congress, to Generals Sco; a, 
Taylor, have been passed, yeas about 180—J p 
Giddings alone voting in the negative. A Jaros 
number of members appear to have been absen: 
atthe time. J. R. Giddings subsequently offered 
resolutions thanking Albert Gallatin for his eflons 
against the war. They were laid on the table. 
132 to 45. The Loan Bill is under discuss'on jg 
Committee of the Whole. The sum now called fo; 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, is $16,000,009 
and to this the bill will probably be conformed 


PennsYLVANIA LeGisLATuRE.—A resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution, so that 
Judges shall be elected by the people, has passe 
the Senate by a vote of 19 to11. The bill for the 
abolition of capital punishment has been defeated 
bv a vote of 11 to 16. 

We learn that a bill for the further protection of 
ersonal liberty, has passed the Legislature o/ 
thode Island, by a vote of 39 to 16 in the House, 

and by an unanimous vote in tlie Senate. The 
bill is said to be a literal copy of the Massachu- 
setts act, and very similar to our own. 


Mexico.—President Anaya’s term of office has 
expired, and it is reported that Pena y Pena has 
again become President, by right of his oilice ot 
Chief Justice. A projected insurrection in the 
City of Mexico had been discovered and prevent- 
ed. 


Evrorr.—By the arrival of the Sarah Sands at 
New York on the 10th inst., Liverpool dates to the 
22nd ult, have been received. But little change 
had taken,place since the sailing of the Acadia. 
Both the Corn and Cotton markets were flat, wit 
a downward tendency. The influx of the prec:ous 
metals continued, wal tei money market had be- 
come comparatively easy, but there was still 4 
great want of confidence, and operations were 
conducted on a very limited scale, and with great 
caution. The state of monetary affairs on the co 
tinent was rather unfavourable. The surrender o! 
Abdel Kader (noticed in our 20th number,) ¥@ 
made on the pledge of the Duke d’Aumale, £ 
vernor general of Algiers, that he should be 2 

lowed to go to St. Jean d’Acre, or to Egypt. The 
French Government had broken faith with hm, 
| and p'aced hm in continement. 





